BISMARCK'S LAST OVERTURE                     1888-90
employed the mailed fist. A Portuguese force under Major Serpa
Pinto invaded the Shire highlands (north of the Zambesi river and part
of what is now the British Nyasaland Protectorate) with die obvious
intention of forestalling their annexation by Great Britain. The
British Consul at Mozambique, Mr., afterwards Sir, H. H. Johnston,
warned him back and, when he persisted, declared the country to
be under British protection. Salisbury confirmed this by dispatching
a British squadron to the mouth of Tagus and presenting an ultimatum
requiring the withdrawal of all Portuguese forces from the Shire.
The Portuguese Government gave way under protest, but disturbances
broke out in Oporto and Lisbon, and order was only restored by the
resignation of the Government and the formation of a Coalition
Government to tide over the internal crisis. King Carlos showed his
resentment by declining the Garter offered by Queen Victoria, but
in May die Cortes consented to sign a treaty abandoning the Portu-
guese claim to a trans-African Dominion. Salisbury's action accorded
with the mood of this time and was generally approved.
Though he had shelved Prince Bismarck's overture for an alliance,
Salisbury remained true to his policy of working with Germany and
purchasing her good-will with the necessary concessions on colonial
grounds. In the years 1890 and 1891, he kept close touch with the
Germans in what was then thought to be a final, or all but final, partition
of the African Continent between the European Powers, and so
redeemed his promise to " keep step " with them while declining a
closer partnership.
A glance backward is necessary to explain the African position as
it was in these years. The scramble for territory in that continent
had been going on continuously since the discovery of the Congo
by H. M. Stanley, the British explorer, who, acting for the King of
the Belgians, had founded the Congo Free State on the south bank
of the river, while de Brazza acting for France had annexed a large
territory on the north bank. The Portuguese claimed rights over
both banks of the river on the coast, and Lord Granville burnt
fingers badly by concluding a treaty with them under which t
navigation of the Congo was to be controlled by an Anglo-Portugj;
Commission. All the other Powers protested against this arrange^
and under their pressure the treaty was withdrawn. Bismar
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